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Yeats was above ail exemplary as the artist whom
nothing short of perfection contents : whose labour after
an exacting standard of beauty is lifelong, and whose
standard is endlessly varied, since with man's growth the
conception of beauty alters. Such example was sorely
needed. Moore indeed had been a most conscientious
workman, by far more finished than Byron or Scott; but
the effects at which Moore aimed were often meretricious,
and the best of his verses are in a medium too near to
rhetoric. Ferguson, a fine craftsman in some ways, lacked
fineness of ear. Apart from them, the Irish writers in
English, above all in English prose, had been content to get
what they had to say said somehow or other. The greatest
service that Yeats rendered to Ireland was his persistent
refusal to accept as admirable anything that was commended
solely by patriotic or virtuous intention. He taught Ireland
the value of a certain intellectual arrogance, a contempt for
the standards of the crowd.
Both men, he and Russell, were throughout dominated
by an honourable desire to serve, and this in both took
the shape of attempting to give Ireland a finer sense of the
beautiful. Both had in more than ordinary measure the
solitariness of the artist's mind. But for Russell the
pursuit of his own art, even of his personal ideal, meant
withdrawal into meditation ; yet, his nature making him
the most communicable of human beings, he was impelled
by the desire of service to sacrifice even his own art, to be
teacher rather than creator; whereas for Yeats, service
meant literally the austere and implacable pursuit of an
artistic ideal which should impose itself on other workers.
A time came when he was impelled to a form of art in
which his work could not be solitary, not done in isolation.
Not a dramatist by nature, he turned to the drama, with
results of incalcukble value for the literature of Ireland.
So great a force could not be brought into contact with